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graceful   and   charming   manner   in   the  world,   has always  managed   to  avoid   meeting   me.     I   ardently desire to meet him, all the more so because we differ. You understand perfectly well that, so far  as   I am concerned,  there   is   no  question of  persons   in   this polemic,  if polemic there  be ; there is question  only of art, of processes, of methods, of manners, of conception.    Mr.  Irving refers  to the great masters in painting.    On that ground  I  am prepared to follow him,    to   carry   out   the   analogy,   and   to   note   the distances   which   separate   Velasquez,   Titian,   Rembrandt, and Raphael.    We actors, too, are creators in a way.    So in many points concerning our art I differ from  Mr.   Irving,  whom   I  admire profoundly as   an artist in spite of these differences.    I have seen him act in   a way which   has   profoundly thrilled   me;   I applaud the high and deserved respect in which he is held by the  English ;  I   deeply respect him   myself. But when it comes to the theory and practice of our art   I   demand   permission   to  differ  and   to  discuss, because the discussion is of vital interest to both of us and to all of our profession, and it is not indifferent to   the  public  also.    Mr.  Irving's article in the Nineteenth   Century   interested   me  very   much,   and suggested many ideas which  I shall hope to develop some clay when'I can find time.    I shall answer Mr. Irving, and my hope and desire is that Mr. Irving will reply to my reply.    So you see there is no question of polemic,   no   question of  persons;   it is   a   courteous discussion between two artists."dent to the Daily Telegraph, and some other litterateurs. There was the drive down to the inviting little town, with a lunch at the old Inn, some wanderings a large party in the orchestra, including several ladies. A very beautiful bevy was the party given by Miss Hattie Fox, daughter of George S. Fox, which numbered thirty-five. They all had seats in the orchestra circle. Some of the most fashionable people had to be content with seats up-stairs, and there was one party of young ladies in the family circle who were in full dress and went direct in carriages at the close of the performance to the dancing class. Altogether, such a notable and brilliant first-night audience has not been seen in the Opera House for many years." 'ovation,' as it  is called, which greeted the ,                            veteran as he presented himself in a small character. flat surface ; they diminish   ;
